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NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city —If your paper is rumpled 
inthe mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would tron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed 

The plate accompanying this number is the ninth of the 
twelve promised during the year, the next will be the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Key, which are now printing. They 
will fully come up to the mark of all we have promised, for our 
iMustrious Engraver, Prudhomme, has thoroughly immortalized 
himself by this master-piece of workmanship. 





THE ENGRAVING. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE, 
THE EVENING PREVIOUS TO THE BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


Painted by T. Sully —Engraved by J. N. Gimbrede. 


Amonc all the beauties of the magnificent engraving which 
we now have the pleasure of presenting to the readers 
of the Mirror, the one which we most value, and to which 
we particularly desire to call attention, is the true likeness 
which it gives of Washington in his prime. Most of the 
portraits of the father of his country were taken in the de- 
cline of his life, when the fatigues and anxieties of his cam- 
paigns had deeply impressed their marks on his brow, and 
stamped it with premature old age. In the present picture | 
Sully had painted his hero in his sixtieth year; and al- 
though he undoubtedly gave a perfect likeness of him as he 
then appeared, he really committed a great anachronism in 
thus dating his age twenty years after the era of the battle. 
We have, therefore, substituted a copy of the portrait by | 
Washington’s friend and fellow-soldier, Col. Trumbull, pre- 
served in the collection of Yale College. This represents 
him in the prime of manly beauty, before years and trouble 
had done their defacing work, while the fire of youth still 
shone in his eye, and while his external presence remained 
a worthy indication of the noble soul within. This is the on- | 
ly picture which corresponds with the beau ideal which we 
involuntarily form to ourselves when reflecting on the 
character and deeds of Washington. He is here represent- 
ed as raising his hat from his head, to shade his eyes, that | 
he may the more distinctly see the object indicated by the 
outstretched arm of his aid, and this position displays to 
the best advantage his noble countenance and lofty fore- 
head. 

A part of the army have crossed, and are seen in the 
middle distance variously engaged, while in the back- 
ground they are passing the river in boats and rafts, and 
contending with the masses of floating ice which impede 
and endanger their progress. 

The graceful and artistical grouping of the figures in the 
foreground, the striking effect of the picture at first sight, 
and the copiousness and finish which its details display on , 
closer inspection, render it the master-piece of its distin- | 
guished painter. The style in which the skilful graver of 
Gimbrede has transferred it to the steel leaves nothing to 
desire; and we can present the engraving with pride, as 
even more than a fulfilment of our engagement to the read- 
ers of the Mirror. 

We proceed to give a brief description, condensed from 
the standard authorities upon the subject, of the situation of 
the American forces at this crisis, and the events and results 
of the memorable night which the engraving illustrates. 

Washington had been compelled to evacuate the city of 


Americans from their communication with the continent. 
The British having taken possessivn of the city, encamped 
in the centre of the island, occupying the entire breadth 


from Bloomingdale to Horen’s Hook. The Americans were || 


strongly intrenched on the northern part of the island. 
Frequent skirmishes ensued, which increased the courage 
of the Americans. To dislodge Washington from his posi- 
tion at Kingsbridge, General Howe resolved to attack his 
rear by landing at Frogs’ Neck. The Americans fell back on 
White Plains, where they strongly fortified their position. 
At noon, on the twenty-eighth of October, the English at- 
tacked the post of General Macdougall, which they suc- 
ceeded in taking with much loss of life on both sides. They 
delayed till morning their assault upon the main body of the 
Americans, and encamped within cannon-shot of their lines. 
The next two days were passed in reconnoitering and in 
prudent delays, and on the first of November the American 
commander, finding his position untenable, broke up his 
camp and retreated to a still more mountainous region 
near North Castle. 

General Howe, perceiving that his enemy declined an en- 
gagement, determined to discontinue the pursuit, and to 
turn his attention to the reduction of the forts and fast- 
nesses still occupied by the Americans in the vicinity of 
New-York. His views were particularly directed to Fort 
Washington, which was its principal bulwark. He attack- 
ed it with an overwhelming force, and after a warm con- 
test, in which he lost eight hundred men, succeeded in 
compelling a capitulation, and the garrison surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. The reduction of Fort Wash- 
ington thus gave the royal army entire possession of the 
island of New-York. 

Lord Cornwallis next crossed the Hudson at Dobb's Ferry, 
invested and seized Fort Lee, with all the tents, baggage 
and military stores. The vanquished retired to the other 
side of the Hackensack, and the British could now pene- 
trate into the heart of New Jersey. 

Every thing at this period of the war threatened America 
with an inevitable catastrophe. 

The army of Washington was so enfeebled that it searce- 
ly amounted to three thousand men, who had lost all 
courage and all energy, and were exposed in an open coun- 
try, without tools to intrench themselves, without tents to 


The American army was encamped upon the Hackensack, 

"but this narrow stream could not be considered a sufficient 
defence against the pursuit of the English; Washington, 
therefore, fell back on Newark, and then retiring behind 
the Raritan, took post at New Brunswick. On the eighth 
of December, leaving the frontiers of New Jersey entirely 
in the possession of the enemy, he withdrew upon the right 
bank of the Delaware, having first, however, broken down 
the bridges, impeded the roads, and removed all the ferry- 
boats. 

The English general established his head-quarters at 
Trenton, extending his two wings, above and below, along 
the left bank of the Delaware. Washington fortified his 
lines, erected redoubts and took other precautions. The 
English generals seeing the enemy's preparations of de- 
fence, and perhaps hoping to be able to pass the Delaware 
in safety when it should be frozen, which, as the season 
Was now advanced, might be expected very shortly, ine 
stead of following the Americans in their retreat, and of al- 
lowing them no time to rally, distributed their troops in 
winter quarters. Four thousand men took their lodgings 
upon the very bank of the river at Trenton, at Bordenton, 
at Blackhorse, and at Burlington. Strong detachments occu- 
pied Princeton and New Brunswick, where were found 
their magazines of provisions and of munitions. The rest 
of the troops were cantoned about in the villages of New- 
Jersey. 

Two or three cold nights, by freezing the waters of the 
Delaware, would now enable the English to cross the river, 
to overpower the Americans, and marching on to Philadel- 
phia, take possession of the capital of the entire confedera- 
tion. And even if the cold should not prove so rigorous as 
was usual at this season, the army of Washington, already 
so weak, would be dissolved with the expiration of the ens 
gagement of the soldiers, at the end of the year. Nor could 
it be expected that in so much adversity new recruits 
would come forward to replace the disbanded troops. In 
this state of things the best that could be expected was, 
that after the entire submission of the more open provinces 
the miserable fragments of the American army would seek 
refuge in the strongest places, in the forests and inaccessi- 


| ble mountains, when a partisan war would commence, that 


shelter them from the inclemency of the season, and in the || 


midst of a population little zealous, or rather hostile to- 


wards the republic. 
The general of Congress had to face a victorious army, 
more than twenty thousand strong, composed entirely of dis- 


| ciplined and veteran troops. The excellent generals who 


commanded it, using the ardor inspired by victory, pursued 
their advantages with vivacity, and flattered themselves 
that a few days would suffice to crush the wrecks of the 
republican army and put an end to the war. 

They were no better provided with artillery than with 
horses. The greater part of their feeble army consisted in 
militia, almost all from New Jersey. These were either of 
suspicious fidelity, or desirous of returning to their habi- 
tations, to rescue their property and families from the perils 
that menaced them. The few regular soldiers who still re- 
mained with their colors completed their term of service 
with the expiration of the year; it was, therefore, to be 
feared that this phantom of an army would vanish entirely 
in the space of a few days. 

Every day ushered in some new calamity; the cause of 
America seemed hastening to irretrievable ruin. The most 
discreet no longer dissembled that the term of the war was 
at hand, and that the hour was come, in which the colonies 
were about to resume the yoke. But Washington, in the 


| midst of so much adversity, did not despair of the public 


safety. His constancy was an object of admiration. Far 


| from betraying any symptoms of hesitation or of fear, he 
showed himself to his dejected soldiers with a countenance 


New-York, in consequence of the British army having ob- | serene, and radiant, as it were, with a certain hope of a 


tained possession of the islands in the Sound, over which (| better future. Adverse fortune had not been able to van- 
they had complete control, and threatening to cut off the || quish, nor even to shake this invincible spirit. 


could have no decisive effect upon the final issue of the 
war. But Washington was not discouraged ; and before the 
coming of severe frost, or the departure of the greater part 
of his soldiers deprived him of all power, be resolved, by a 
bold and well-directed movement, to make a new trial of 
the fortune of the republic, by attacking a strong and vie- 


torious enemy, who was far from suspecting that he could 


have the thought of such an attempt. From this moment 


the war suddenly assumed a new face, and victory began 


| at length to incline in favor of the Americans. 


We give the details of this glorious achievement in the 
words of Botta, the classic Italian historian of the war of 
American Independence : 

“Washington had observed that General Howe, either 
to procure more commodious quarters for his troops in this 
rigorous season, or to impede the Americans in recruiting, 
or finally because he believed the war at an end, and his 
enemy no longer in a condition to act, had too far extended 
the wings of his army, which occupied the entire province 
of New Jersey and the left bank of the Delaware, from 
Trenton down to Burlington. Colonel Ralle, a Hessian offi- 
cer of great merit, was cantoned in the first of these places, 
with his brigade of infantry and a detachment of English 
dragoons, the whole constituting a corps of fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred men. Bordenton, a few miles below, was oe. 
cupied by Colonel Donop, with another brigade of Hes- 
sians; and sull lower down within twenty miles of Phila 
delphia, was stationed another corps of Hessians and Eng 
lish. Know ing the extreme weakness of their enemy, and 


holding him, as it were, degraded by his recent defeats, 


| they kept a negligent guard. The rest of the army was 


lodged in places more distant, and principally at Princeton, 


' at New Brunswick, and at Amboy. Washington having at- 
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conceived the hope of surprising the corps that were nearest 
to the river, and too remote from the others to be succored 


tentively considered the extent of the enemy’s quarters, | 


in season. In order to make his attack with more order and 


effect, he divided his army, which consisted almost entirely | 


of the militia of Pennsylvania and Virginia, into three 
corps, the first and most considerable of which was to pass 
the Delaware at Mackenky’s Ferry, about nine miles above 
Trenton. The commander-in-chief, accompanied by Gene- 
rals Sullivan and Greene, had reserved to himself the con- 
duct of this corps, to which a few pieces of artillery were 
attached. It was destined to attack Trenton. The second 


division, under the command of General Irwin, was directed | 


to cross at Trenton Ferry, about a mile below the village 
of this name, and having reached the left bank, to seize, 
without loss of time, the bridge over the little river Assum- 
pink, in order to intercept the retreat of the enemy when 
he should be dislodged from Trenton by the division under 
Washington. Finally, the third corps, commanded by Gen, 


i 
| commander-in-chief was accomplished only in part; but 


to the plan of ‘attack. When a part of his infantry had 
reached the left bank it was found impossible to advance | 


| 


with the artillery ; unable, therefore to act with any effect, |, 
and finding himself in a perilous situation, he repassed to || 


the right bank of the Delaware. Thus the design of the 


the event demonstrated that if the rigorous cold of this 
night had not prevented its entire execution, all the royal 


| troops that were stationed in the vicinity of the river would 


Cadwallader, was ordered to pass the riverat Bristol, and pro- | 


ceed to take post at Burlington. The night of Christmas was 
appointed for the expedition. The dispositions being made 
according to the plan above mentioned, the Americans pro- 


ceeded with admirable order and silence towards the Dela- | 
ware. The chiefs exhorted their soldiers to be firm and | 


valiant, to wash out the stains of Long Island, of New- 
York, and of New Jersey; they represented to them the 
necessity, the glory and the brilliant fruits of victory; they 
incessantly reminded them that this night was about to de- 
cide upon the fate of their country. An extreme ardor mani- 
fested itself throughout the ranks. The three columns ar- 
rived in the dusk of the evening at the bank of the river. 
Washington had hoped that the passage of the troops and 
transportation of the artillery might have been effectuated 
before midnight, so as to have time to reach the destined 
points by break of day, and to surprise the enemy at Trenton ; 
but the cold was so intense, and the river so obstructed with 
floating ice, that it was impossible to cross and to land the 


artillery earlier than four in the morning. All the troops | 
having at length gained the left bank, the first corps was | 
parted into two divisions, one of which, turning to the right, | 
marched towards Trenton by the road which runs along | 


the river; the other, guided by Washington in person, took 
the upper or Pennington road. The distance, by either route, 
being nearly equal, it was hoped that the two columns 
might arrive at the same time. It was enjoined them to 
engage in combat without any delay, and after having 
driven in the out-posts to fall immediately upon the main 
body of the enemy at Trenton, without giving him time to 
recover from his surprise. They exerted all their efforts to 
arrive before day; but a thick fog, and a mist mingled with 
sleet, which rendered the road slippery, retarded their 
march. The two divisions, however, reached Trenton at 
eight o’clock. Notwithstanding so many obstacles, and the 
hour already so late, the Hessians of Colonel Ralle had no 
suspicion of the approach of the enemy. 


The Americans having, therefore, fallen unexpectedly 
upon the advanced guards, routed them immediately. Col. 
Ralle sent his regiment to their succor, in order to sustain 
the first shock and to give time for the rest of his forces to 
arrange themselves for defence. But the first line involved 
the second in disorder, and both fell back tumultuously up- 
on Trenton, Colonel Ralle having hastily drawn out his 
Hessians, advanced to encounter the enemy in the open field; 
but he was mortally wounded in the first onset, and the 
Americans charging the Germans with great fury, the lat- 
ter betook themselves to flight, leaving upon the field six 


have been surrounded and taken. The loss of the Hessians 
in killed and wounded amounted only to thirty or forty, but 
the number of prisoners was at first upwards of nine hun- 
dred, and even exceeded a thousand when all those were 
collected who had concealed themselves in the houses. 
After having obtained this success Washington paused, not 
willing to lose by imprudence the advantages he owed to 
the wisdom of his measures. His forces were not sufficient 
to cope with those which the English generals could have 
assembled in a few hours. A strong corps of light infantry 
was quartered at Princeton, a town only a few miles dis- 
tant from Trenton; to this might easily have been joined 
the brigade of Donop, and other battalions that were can- 


toned in the neighboring places. The Americans conse- 


quently evacuated Trenton, and passed over to the right 
bank of the river with their prisoners and the trophies of 
their victory. 
“ Achievements so astonishing acquired an immense glo- 
ry for the captain-general of the United States. All nations 
shared in the surprise of the Americans; all equally ad- 


' mired and applauded the prudence, the constancy, and the 


noble intrepidity of General Washington. An unanimous 
voice pronounced him the savior of his country: all ex- 
tolled him as equal to the most celebrated commanders of 
antiquity; all proclaimed him the Fabius of America. 
His name was in the mouth of all; he was celebrated by 
the pens of the most distinguished writers. The most illus- 
trious personages of Europe lavished upon him their praises 
and their congratulations. The American general, there- 
fore, wanted neither a cause full of grandeur to defend, nor 
oceasion for the acquisition of glory, nor genius to avail 


' himself of it, nor the renown due to his triumphs, nor an 
entire generation of men perfectly well disposed to render 


him homage. 





SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


THE cCooK. 
Tue cook is the most useful of all servants, and the one 
whose absence we should most deplore. She is at the very 
foundation of the domestic economy. This is undeniably 


shown by the situation of her realms. She is the sovereign 


pieces of light artillery. They attempted to escape by the |! 
| were white, but whose color is now a matter of some 


road of Princeton, but Washington perceiving it, despatch- 
ed several companies to pre-occupy the way, who received 
the fugitives in front. Thus surrounded on every side, the 
three German regiments of Ralle, of Anspach, and of Knyp- 
hausen were constrained to lay down their arms and sur- 
render at discretion. Some few, and chiefly cavalry or light- 
infantry, in all not exceeding five hundred men, succeeded 
in effecting their escape by the lower road which leads to 
Bordenton. Another detachment of Hessians, who were out 
this same morning upon a foraging excursion at some dis- 
tance from their camp, warned by the noise and afterwards 
by the flight of their countrymen, retired precipitately to 
Princeton. General Irwin had exerted bis utmost endeavors 
to pass the river at the time prescribed, in order to take 
part in the action, but the floating ice was so accumulated 
in this part of the river as to render the passage absolutely 
impracticable. This part of the Hessians, therefore, had 
the facility of retiring in safety to Bordenton. General Cad- 


hs 
for a cook. 


| the prime of life and the perfection of her art. 


wallader was not more fortunate in the attempt he made to | 


eross lower down and to take post at Burlington, pursuant 


arbitress of the kitchen; the commander-in-chief of all | 
those gustatory appliances which the art of man’s brain 
has ever invented for the gratification of his palate. Her 
myrmidons are dumb, yet have they a voice of encourag- 
ing sweetness. What sauces are hers—what soups, what 
fricassees, What roasts and stews! What pies and pud- 
dings! What trifles and tarts! We may dispense with the 
waiter, the footman, the porter, the maid, but as for thee, 
D cook, we cannot dispense with thee! Rooms may remain | 
unswept, windows unwashed, mahogany may grow dim, 
and brasses rusty, but meat may not go uncooked. 

In her personal habits she is commonly a sloven, to say 
no worse, and almost realizes Foote’s pun, who told a cook 


once, she must surely have been a great traveller, as she 
had been all over Greece. 

The color of the true cook should be black; though at 
the present day numbers may be found who at their birth 


speculation ; similar, in this respect, to the charcoal-man, 


| whose face is a puzzle to the physiognomist. When black, 
| she comes nearer to our notion of the ideal of a cook, of 





whom ‘tis said, “God sends meat, but the devil sends 
cooks.” Sailors, according to tradition, originated this 
maxim from the fact of the office of cook being generally 
handed over (in the early age) to the poorest sailor on board, 
or the man they deemed fit for nothing else. 

If black, her name is more befitting as Diana, Venus, or 


| Phillis—the neat-handed Phillis! Dorothy is a good name 


Hannah, Phebe, Maria—" Black Maria "— 
Jerusha, are good names too, 

In point of size, she ought to be very large, or rather 
very fat; otherwise she discredits her vocation ;—leanness 
being proof presumptive of unskilfulness. 

Her age should be about forty ; for then she has atiained 


She should be of a peevish, fretful temper, even when 


in good humor; but when “ raised,” as she expresses her }/ 











SS Se 
ire, she will storm and blow a Borean blast. She ought to 
be a very tempest of a shrew. 

Children and beggars are her chief abominations. The 
dishelout is her universal threat and strong weapon. 

If she be of a trading turn, she will be a friend to those 


| of the poor who are able to give a guid pro guo for ends of 


candles, bits of butter, bones, pie-crusts, broken meat and 
bread. Her staple, in the way of merchandise, is soap-fat 
and ashes; and it may be noticed, she is always on terms 
of intimacy with that most nauseous of the smaller mer- 
chants—the soap-fat man. She has also, in small families, a 
good understanding with the milkman and baker, and gene- 
rally breaks her jest with them on receiving some well- 
seasoned compliment. In larger houses, the chambermaid, 


| or female waiter, supplants her in the good graces of these 


worthies. 
It is wonderful the vast number of cousins, nephews, 


and brothers she has. Without a knowledge of ecclesiasti- 


cal history, it is remarkable how she could learn to imitate 
the pope so closely. His sons are always his nephews. Her 
gallants and beaux she passes off under the above names, 
Her attractions may be meanly considered, or be quite dis. 
regarded, yet she too has her votaries. Each deep has a 
lower depth, and no rank of life is so low as not to be 


| above some one other. The same will hold with regard to 


personal beauty. 

To offer a word of friendly advice, we would entreat her 
to observe cleanliness, for our own selves if not for her own: 
for the hand that fashions the delicate balls of dough and 
forced-meat, that scales the fish, prepares the fuwl, and 
compounds dressings and hashes, should be white as the 
driven snow. As to her scolding, it hurts us not, and keeps 
the servants in good order. But might we not request a 
slight lowering of those shrill, upbraiding tones ? 

We had almost forgotten one particular. She rarely goes 
out; but receives her friends in the evening at home. Her 
labors close with the day, unless She be uncommonly neat, 
and then she scours and cleans all night. For this home- 
keeping spirit she is the favorite of her mistress. 

In a word, with all her faults, we can’t get on without 


the cook. Therefore, let her be conciliated.—W. A. Jones. 
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A GOOD FELLOW. 


There is a great difference between a good fellow and 
a clever fellow. A clever fellow is far from being a good 
fellow; he is rather a good-for-nothing fellow. A clever 
fellow is always bustling about, like a parched pea ona 
shovel; but a good fellow is as quiet as a mouse, and as 
easy as an old shoe. A clever fellow has all his eyes about 
him, but a good fellow never has his eyes above three 
quarters open. He takes the world as he finds it, and 
thinks it, on the whole, a pretty sort of thing, and never 
meditates pulling it to pieces to make it go better, as babies 
do with watches. A clever fellow will be sure to contra- 
dict you, whatever you say: a good fellow will be sure to 
agree with you whatever you say. A good fellow is a kind 
of tame bear—clumsy, but tractable: you may lead im 
any where, and persuade him to any thing. He will tell you 
good stories if you like to listen to him; and if you do not, 
he will listen to your bad ones. He will laugh at your jokes 
and pity your griefs. He will eat at any table, and drink at 
any tavern. He will chirp over his glass, and praise the 
nastiest wine that ever was bottled. He will never be the 
first to break upa party, but will sit beyond midnight, 
kindly oblivious of his wife and children. A good fellow is 
quite in his glory, and at the very function of his goodness, 
when he is half drunk or half asleep. If you have wit, you 
may make him your butt; and if you have not, you may 
play off your stupidity upon him, and he will take it for 
wit. He must care for nobody, but be at everybody's ser- 
vice. He bears no resentments, and is obliging to all the 
world except his own family, of whose existence he seems 
hardly aware. His mind, like his body, seems to have 
acquired a habit of sitting quietly down and confining itself 
toa place. He is a man who looks as though he had for- 
gotten yesterday, and had no thought for to-morrow. He 
is a complete nose of wax, to be twisted or squeezed into 
any shape. He has no mental or moral characteristics 
whatever. He is not a good man nor a bad man, but he ts 
a good fellow: he has neither wit nor wisdom, but he is a 


, good fellow: he has done nothing that any one can recol- 


lect; he has filled no heart with gratitude, and no tongue 
with his praises, but he is a good fellow. If he fall into 
trouble (which he is pretty sure to do, for he takes no pains 
to keep out of it) his friends pity him it is true, but they 
have a very queer way of pitying him—they laugh at him 


_ with tears in their eyes. They will not give him sixpence, 





but they will say he is a " good fellow.”"— Tasistro. 
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THE PODESTA. 
(TAKEN FROM THE DRAMA OF VICTOR HUGO.) 


CHAPTER Il.—THE KEY. 
Tue podesta left and the brother Rodolfo took his place. | 


Brother, indeed! he was no brother—neither was his | 
name Rodolfo ; though, as every one in Padua is calling | 
him by that assumed name, we shall retain it throughout 
the narrative. If the charming actress was coy and cold to | 
the podesta, she made amends by her ardent reception of 
Rodolfo. This cavalier had followed her to Padua, or, at all 
events, had again met her at this town, after an intimacy 
formed shortly before in another part of Italy ; for Thisbia, 
as might be presumed from her profession, often passed 
from city to city. In order to facilitate their intercourse 
and balk the jealous scrutiny of the podesta, she at once de- 
clared him to be her brother; and they had for some days, 
under the protection of this assumed relationship, enjoyed 
the unrestrained intercourse of lovers. 

But while the manner of Thisbia was most caressing, 
frank and fond, an eye-witness could not have failed to ob- 
serve that the demeanor of Rodolfo was far more calm and 
reserved than so cordial a reception from so beautiful a 
woman would have led him to expect. After she had been 
pouring out her heart to him in those wild and passionate 
strains which, as they are only intelligible to lovers, we 
here willingly omit, he would reply kindly but briefly—he 
would praise her beauty, and her generous heart that de- 
served to be loved; but he did this with more of reflection 
than of passion; it was honest applause, too honest to 
please a quick-sighted lover. But Thisbia was too happy to 
love and to be loved, to exercise a very rigid scrutiny on the 
deportment of her cavalier. 

But she could not devote the whole evening to a t¢te-d- 
tte with Rodolfo; she was compelled to leave him to re- 
join her other visiters. Their interview, it was agreed, 
should again be renewed when all the guests had depari- 
ed; nay, if he chose to be upon that terrace in about an 
hour’s time, they might before that see each other again. 

"Charming woman! you deserve to be loved,” said 
Rodolfv to himself when she had lefti—" but I love you 
not.” 

* No!” said a voice behind him, “you love her not!” At 
that moment Rodolfo felt the hand of a stranger upon his 
shoulder. It was Homodei—the idiot—the guitar-player. 
" No,” continued he, “ you do not love this woman, neither 
is your name Rodolfo. Your name is Eccelino da Romana 
—a noble of ancient family—and you love—” 

"Ha! who art thou?” interrupted Rodolfo. 

"T am the idiot and the musician,” replied Homodei 
with a bitter smile. “ And you love Catarina Bragadini ! 
You won her heart—you could not win her hand. You 
quitted Venice, you have fled to every part of Italy, but 
love has followed you. You have thrown yourself headlong 
into pleasures, distractions, follies, viees—useless! You 
have endeavored to love other women—this comedian, for 
instance—still useless!—the old love has always re-ap- 
peared under the new. You have come to Padua—it was 
not to follow Thisbia—it was because the wife of the 
podesta—” 

" Peace !” exclaimed Rodolfo. Hold thy peace! Name 
her not.” 

“ Would you see her ?—see her this night?” 

"Who are you?” was the answer of the astonished 
Rodolfo. 

"fam the idiot and the musician,” replied Homodei 
with the same sinister smile. “ Would you see Catarina 
Bragadini, the wife of Angelo Malipieri, who is both her 
husband and her jailer ?” 

“Would I see her? Oh, God! that it were possible !” 
exclaimed Rodolfo. 

" You would see her, then? You shall.” 

" Where ?” 

"In her own chamber. At midnight meet me at the | 
southern side of the podesta’s palace, and I will be your 
guide. Go now—remember at midnight. At present leave 
this place to me, I have need of it.” And Rodolfo withdrew | 
to prepare himself for his mysterious appointment. 

Homodei lingered on the terrace, where he was aware 
that Thisbia would soon make her re-appearance. She 
came, and was disappointed in not finding Rodolfo, but 
still more surprised when she saw Homodei stand before 
her, looking at her with a keen penetrating glance, very 


, 


unlike the idiot she had been ready to answer for to the | 
podesta. '| 


“ He is gone, signora,” said Homodei. j 


| 


“Ha !” exclaimed Thisbia, “ what dreadful deceit is this! | 
And the uahappy podesta !” 

“ Never mind the podesta. He is gone, I say.” 

" Who are you ?” 

“Tam a musician, lady.” And taking his guitar in his 
hand, he continued —“ This instrument, you see, has strings, 
and they emit a sound according as I finger them—and the 
human heart, whether of man or woman, has certain strings 
or fibres, and the musician can play upon these also. Sup- 
pose this evening, by some accident, a young cavalier who 
wears a black plume in his hat should break an appoint- 
ment he has made—I know the place where, at midnight, 
you will find him.” 

" Where ?—with whom ¢—a woman?” asked Thisbia. 

“A very fair one.” 

"Oh, God! what mean you? Who are you?” repeated 
the distracted Thisbia. 

“ The musician—would you find him ?” 

"T donot believe you—I do not heed you for a moment. 
It is a horrid lie—Rodolfo loves ;” and she continued to 
pour forth her protestations of faith in the constancy of her 
lover. 

Homodei, as if he heard them not, approaching still 
nearer to her, said, in the calmest possible voice—* You 
have doubtless remarked that the podesta, Angelo Mali- 
pieri, carries, suspended by a chain round his neck, a little 
golden trinket of very elegant workmanship. That trinket 
isa key. It will open a door. Make pretence that you have 
a fancy for that trinket. Ask it of him without saying a 
word of the use we intend to make of it. 

"A key!” replied Thisbia ; “I will not ask a key of him. 
Who are you that would make me suspicious of Rodolfo ? 

I would not have this key. Go, I will not hear another 
word from you.” 

" The podesta,” said Homodei, in the same caiia voice, 
"is coming. When you have the key I will explain how 
we are to use it to-night. I will return in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Wretch !” reiterated Thisbia, “do you not hear me? | 
say I will not have this key. I am confident of Rodolfo. 
This key, I do not think of it—I will not speak a word of 
it to the podesta—” 

* In a quarter of an hour,” replied Homodei, and left the 
terrace as Angelo made his appearance. 

How it happened we leave the reader to explain for him- 
self, but it certainly was the fact, that Angelo Malipieri 
never received so kind a welcome from the pretty actress | 
as he did at this moment. Her playful and caressing man- | 
ner necessarily brought her to observe and to handle that 
little golden trinket which was suspended by a chain | 
round the neck of the podesta. She remarked on the beauty 
of its design—surely it was the work of Benvenuti Cellini | 

-what would it be for? Why, the toy was fitter for a 
woman than a man. 

The podesta explained that it was a key. 

A key!—she never could have guessed it--and what || 
would it open? It opened several doors, and amongst 
others that of a bed-chamber. 

Thisbia was surprised that so small a key should opena 
door; but since it was a key and not a mere trinket, she 
would not ask him for it. 

The podesta, who had never been able to persuade her 
to accept any present from him, was delighted to think that 
she had taken a fancy to this trinket. He pressed it on her. 
He had another key—it was quite safe in her keeping—he 
would have every Jock in his palace altered if this would 
remove her scruples. She took it—she returned it—she 
again played with it as it hung upon his neck. 

" Well,” she said at last, “since you so earnestly wish 


it, I will accept this toy.” 

She had no sooner got the key in her possession than she 
found some excuse for dismissing the podesta. Homodei 
was already standing at the corner of the terrace. "I have 
the key !” she exclaimed, as she ran towards him. “ And 
now ?” 

Homodei took the key and carefully examined it. "It is 
right,” he said. “ One hour after midnight I will come and 
be your guide. I will show you the first door you have to 
open with it—after which you can proceed without me, for 
you will only have to walk straight forward.” 
"But what shall I find after the first door?” inquired 


|| Thisbia. 


* Another.” 

** And what then 2?” 

"A third. The same key opens them all.” 

* And what behind the third ?” Hl 


| 


| prurient growth. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


A MOTHER'S GIFT. 


BY W. FERGUSON, 


Rememser, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come ; 
When she, who had the earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Remember, ‘twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she'd died to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love 
The holiest for her son ; 

And from the gifts of God above 
She chose a godly one: 

She chose for her beloved boy 

The source of light, and life, and joy. 

And bade him keep the gift, that, when 
The parting hour would come, 

They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home : 

She said his faith in that would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 

And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside 
That he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast 

If he or she had loved him best. 


A parent's blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 


Remember! ‘tis no idle toy 


A mother’s gift, remember, boy ! 

PIONEERS OF REFINEMENT. 

Where woman is strengthened in virtue, and admired in 
the chaste conduct of household duties, there will society 
progress and become refined; there will all the affections 
blossom in beauty, and the passions be reduced to tender- 
ness, docility and reason, No country has ever arrived at 
greatness in which the women are kept in slavery, where 
their redeeming influence is not permitted to circulate 
through social life; but where household ties are strongest, 
where the women are elevated most, there all people 
wax mighty in inherent strength and cultivate themselves 
to a glorious advancement. From a society so reared and 
adorned by good women, come forth patriots, scholars and 
religionists ; ay, even although in the midst of that society, 
in its capitals and crowded cities, there may be many who 
unblushingly proclaim that sin and shame still fester in 
Chambers’ London Journal. 


PROGRESSION. 


BY MKS, SEBA SMITH, 


Hope on, h ype on, © restless heart! 
Though dark the hour may be 
For, e’en in all thy struggles, know 

A glory waits for thee ! 
© keep thou still the dew of youth 
Sull hold thou fast unto the truth. 


What though thy strong desires sent forth, 
Unequal ends attain 

And thy intensest thought result, 
‘That all the earth is vain 

© not in vain, if truth and night 

but arm thee with heroic might 


Toil on, for, like the pillared stone 
O’er which the moss had crept, 
And veiled the record there inscribed 

While ages round it slept 
Thus thou mayest on thy tablet read 
A truth to meet thine utmost need. 


That thou, in this unequal strife, 

But tendest to a goal, 
Whose object realized shall fill 

The vastness of the soul— 

hese ardent hopes, these wishes high 
Belong to that which cannot die. 


Power and liberty are like heat and moisture; where 


"You will see,” said Homodei with a laugh, and left her. || they are well mixed every thing prospers, where they are 


} 
(Te be continued. ii 


single they are destructive.—Sari//e, 
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AN ancient man, bent, hoary and insane, | 
Totter’d to rest beneath our road-gate tree ; | 
Stretch’d out his limbs in dull rheumatic pain, 
Resting his wither’d hand upon his knee. 


Beneath his head he placed a small smooth heap, 
Choice tatter’d vestments of a happier day; 

Then, drowsing, journey’d to the land of sleep, 
Dreaming, in murmurs, of the dusty way. 


The summer sun sank from his high career, 
His rays unbarr'd the sleeper’s weary eyes ; 
"Ah me!” he mutter’d, “ why awaken here ? 
Why not as well where my beloved lies ?” 
" Stranger of broken heart,” I kindly said, 
" Vouchsafe to listen to my words of cheer.” {| 
" Never,” he answered; “she her bed has made 
On the sea-isle, without or shroud or bier.” 


" Stranger,” I said, “let not thine honor’d grief 
Tarnish or dim thy hopes of coming peace ; 

This day, at reast, thy journey must be brief, 
Tarry with us and from thy sorrows cease.” 


"'T may not enter,” said the man of woes, 


“ House made with hands till come my day of 
For she is houseless, she no shelter knows; 
Ah me! how lonely is the sea-isle tomb.” 


doom ; | 


Our blooming boy now came with cover’d food, 
And offer’d it on graceful bended knee. 

"Eat, stranger.” “Ay; my little friend, thou’rt good 
To one so poor; thus may’st thou never be.” 


When he had satisfied his wants of flesh, 
He said, “ May God for ever keep thee well, 
Keep thy content and virtue ever fresh.” 
“ Father, wilt thou thy secret sorrows tell ?” 
“ From Gallia’s land I sail’d in hasty bark, 
With all that rage had left, my daughter dear; 
Before we reach'd thy land the waters dark 
Became my daughter’s, my Electa’s bier. 


“ T saw her careless leave my guardian side, 
Saw the long waves sweep from me with their prey ; 
Heard her Jast ery, heard when she struggling died, 
And saw her lost amidst a cloud of spray. 


“Onward she went, and while [ mourn’d her loss 
With sighs by cheerless day and groans by night, 
Her body wildly thousand waves did toss,— 
To me what horror, but to them delight. 
“The spangled night, when black’d by thundering 
Aroused no fear in her decaying breast, [storm, 
Nor ever stirred her fast-dissolving form, 
When sank the sun amid the billowy west. 
" Nor were the stars, bright as is molten gold, 
Nor was the moon, with pale blue silver rim, 
Sights which my drown’d daughter could behold 
With her dark eyes beneath their covering dim. 


* At length she floated to a lonely isle, 
Where smallest things of life had never been, 
Within the tropies where the young springs smile, 
And nothing but bare sand and rocks are seen. 


"A giant wave, out-running hasty gale, 
Bore far to shore my daughter's tatter’d frame, 
While night wasdeep, while stars were misty pale, 
And sultry breezes from the ocean came. 


" Through scorching months, as on the beach she lay, 
She wasted hourly in the parching sun ; 

But when the Southeru Cross came nearest day, 
All, save her white-ribb'd skeleton, was gone! 


"Twas then, when first the full-faced moon was high, 
My daughiter’s relies to their feet arose ; 

See! to and fro she walks, her strength to try, 
And now beyond a sandy hillock goes. 


" Ofien she sat upon a lofty rock, 
Resting her brow upon her jointed hand, 
Or stood and gazed aloft, a scene to mock 
Ghost, goblin, fiend, or sights in Elfin land. 


"Sight horrible to see she must have made, 
Gazing upon the sky-embosom'd moon, 
Which, through her eyes, would light the dark skull’s | 

shade, [tune. || 
While from dried nerves the breeze would steal a | 


“ Far inland she would often walk abroad, 
Or on the beach seek long for curious stone; 
But when the sun came up his morning road, 
To some dark cave or fissured rock she’s flown. 


“ There, on the sand, she lay and sank to sleep, 
Slept through the day that o’er all nature came, 
And then, when starry night again was deep, 
She issued forth upon her walk again. 


" But Time wil! conquer death—she died at last ; 
There lies my sorrow, and my tale is done.” 
Slowly the ancient man arose and past 
Across the shadows of the setting sun. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


BE HAPPY WHILE YOU MAY. 
( Concluded.) 


Now let us see what had happened at Paris during the 
long absence of Adolphe Guillery. 

The parents of Adolphe were dead; but the young wo- 
man whom Adolphe had married, ard then so hastily aban- 
doned, lived still, and his daughter had become a large and 
pretty girl. 

During the first years of his travel Adolphe had written 
to his wife; then all at once she entirely ceased to hear 
from him. 

Then every one said to the young woman, “ Your hus- 
band is dead beyond doubt. He has been shipwrecked or 
devoured by the savages. That is what ought to happen to 
people who will not stay quietly at home.” 

As the lady was young and pretty, there were even some 
persons who wished to marry her. 

But the wife of Adolphe Guillery answered to those who 
thus talked to her, “ Nothing proves that my husband ts 
dead ; it is true that I do not hear any more from him, but 
perhaps he finds it impossible to write tome. My husband 
has left me very abruptly, but no doubt he will return in 


| the same way, and my duty is to wait for him constantly, 


until it has been proved to me that he no longer exists.” 
Every body called the lady very absurd. To wait con- 


| stantly for a man who had abandoned her, to be faithful to 


a husband who, for many years, had given no sign of ex- 
istence, was contrary to all the customs of society; so by 
degrees they left off visiting the wife of Adolphe Guillery. 
But that was what she wished. The society of her daugh- 
ter was sufficient for her; she educated her herself, and 
applied herself to give her every talent, and to form her 
heart to virtue. Then she talked to her without ceasing of 
her father, and said to her: 

© You were still in the cradle when he left us. But he 
will return, my daughter. Oh yes! he will return to us. 
I continually hope for it. When he finds thee pretty, he will 
smile on his daughter; but if you have virtues, talents; if 
I can tell him, she is as good as she is pretty; it is then 
that he will be proud of thee! and he will perhaps resolve 
never more to leave us.” 

Not content with talking constantly of her husband, the 
wife of Adolphe Guillery had wished that every thing 
should show that he was unceasingly expected by his fire- 
side. For this end, since the day that her husband had left 
her, she had not taken a single meal without putting her 
husband's plate at the table, as if he was going to arrive. 
This plate remained there during the whole of the meal. 
His seat remained vacant; but it showed that it belonged 
to the father of the family. For many years the wife of 
Adolphe dined alone with her daughter; but the plate of 
her husband was always there; and it was towards that 
empty place that the young girl and her mother oftenest 
cast their eves, for then, without speaking, they understood 
one another, and knew that the same person occupied their 
thoughts. 

Eighteen years had flown since Adolphe Guillery had 
left France. It was then near the end of December. 

Madame Guillery was alone with Ernestine, as she had 
named her daughter. Ernestine was eighteen two months 
previously ; she was a well-grown and handsome girl, with 
a fair complexion and light hair. Her features were ami- 
able and gentle, but almost always marked with a slight 


| 


' 


the bell rang violently. The young girl 


; yen the 

door, and her mother trembled without knc v: *, 
A stranger presents himself; he is all in b! ais ap 
pearance has something singular. One could no ace jis 


age, for his features are so altered by apparent sufi +, en 
many wrinkles furrow his forehead, burnt by the sua and 
almost entirely deprived of hair, that time alone could not 
have produced these ravages. 

This man asks for Madame Guillery, and he advances 
with slow and ill-assured steps; he seemed to tremble, he 
could scarcely support himself, while his looks were cast 
alternately on the girl and her mother, as if he could not 


|, grow tired of gazing on them. 


tinge of melancholy. Ernestine smiled sometimes, but she | 


never laughed. And how could she laugh, this young girl, 


who had always seen a shade of sadness on the brow of her | 


mother. and who every day looked with a sigh on that 

empty seat which was prepared for her father—her father, 

who did not come to sit between his wife and his child! 
It was then at the end of December. 


Emestine and her |! 


“ What are your wishes, sir?” said the mother of Ernes- 
tine, Offering a chair to the stranger. He answers in an 
agitated voice, 

“ You are Madame Adolphe Guillery ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

" And this young person ?” 

“ She is my daughter, sir.” 

The eyes of the stranger fix themselves eagerly on Ernes- 
tine, and seem unable to remove themselves from her. At 
length he resumes: 

" Madame, you are married, and your husband 

" He is absent, sir,” answers sadly the mother of Ernes- 
tine. “ My husband is travelling—oh ! how long !—but we 
hope that he will soon return.” 

“ Then you have not eutirely forgotten him, madame ?” 

“ Forgotten him! Oh! no, sir. Does one ever furget those 
whom one loves? As to my daughter, she has never known 
her father, for she was but five months old when he left 
us; but that does not hinder her from earnestly desiring his 
return, for | have taught her to love him, to respect him, 
and not a single day passes without our praying for him.” 

The stranger was strongly moved ; he was some moments 
without being able to speak; at length he continued : 

“ Well, madame, I come to give you news of your hus- 
band.” 

“Can it be possible?” exclaim at once the mother and 
the daughter. Then both, approaching the stranger, look at 
him with anxiety, and their supplicating eyes urge him 
to speak. 

* Monsieur Adolphe Guillery lives yet.” 

"He lives! He lives!” repeat the two women. And both 
fall on their knees to thank heaven for having preserved a 
husband and a father. Then they turn eagerly to him who 
has just brought them this happy news, and overwhelm 
him with questions. 

“ He lives—you are certain of it? Where is he? Is he 
going soon to return to us ?” 

* Calm yourselves,” says the stranger; “ Adolphe Guil- 
lery lives—I am certain of it—but he has been very un- 
happy—he has suffered greatly. For fifteen years deprived 
of his liberty—reduced to the most miserable condition— 
he never hoped to see you again. At last he succeeded in 
escaping—he has returned to France, and soon, yes, soon 
you will see him.” 

Ernestine and her mother are overwhelmed with joy; 
they surround the stranger; press him again with questions, 
for they cannot weary of hearing of him whom so long 
they have expected in vain ; and he who has brought them 
this news continues to answer them. 

“ Tassure you that in a few days Adolphe Guillery will 
be with you.” 

At last the stranger rises; he wishes to retire, in spite 
of their urgent entreaties to remain. But his eyes turn to 
the table, which was set, and he says: 

“T have come very unseasonably. You were about sit- 
ting down to dinner; and you were expecting some one, for 
I see three covers.” 

“We were expecting him of whom we have just heard 
news,” said the mother of Ernestine. ‘ That cover is his. 
Since he has been absent his place has remained empty, 
but it has always been respected, for no one can replace 
my husband.” 

On hearing these words the stranger feels two large 
tears moisten his eyes. He stops—he makes some steps to- 
wards the cover which waits for Adolphe Guillery—he he- 
sitates—then all at once, overcoming his emotion, he pre- 
cipitately rushes out. 

That stranger, you have easily guessed, was Adolphe 
Guillery himself. But then, you will say, why does he go 
away instead of falling in the arms of his wife and his 
daughter, who would be so happy at his return ? 

Why? Ah, drive out nature with the whip, and it will 
come back again! Recall to mind the follies of the little 
Adolphe Guillery, and do not be astonished that the man 


mother were about sitting down at the diuner-table, when || remains always the same. 
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Itwa  , .e twenty-ninth of December, and Adolphe 
Guill « tt first had the intention of throwing him- 
self inj ‘ms of his wife and daughter, on thinking it 
over,} said to himself, 


“B: _ in three days, it will be the first day of the year. 
Willat not be better to wait till then to tell those who are 
expecting me, ‘ Here is your husband—here is your father ?” 
What pretty New-Year’s presents I will give them; and 
how well that will begin the year! Oh yes! when they 


have waited for eighteen years, they can very well wait | 
two days more for me to disclose myself to them the first | 


day of the year.” 

Adolphe Guillery was incorrigible—there are follies, ha- 
bits, which fifteen years of whippings cannot destroy, and 
that is the reason why the traveller left those who were 
on fire to embrace him, and would not make himself known 
to them, in order to give them so much more pleasure on 
the first day of the year. 

But as he was going to re-enter the hotel where he had 
stopped on his first arrival in Paris, a great noise was heard 
in the street. A chimney had just been bluwn over, and 
enormous stones were falling from the roof of a house. 
One of these stones struck Adolphe Guillery on the head ; 
he fell—and never rose again! It was only after some days 
that the wretched wife and daughter learned that it was 
not a stranger whom they had received. Then they both 
said, “ Why did he not at once make himself known to 
us?” And the wife of Adolphe could not help thinking in 
secret that catastrophe was a punishment from on high, 
inflicted on a man who had always wished to postpone his 
happiness. 

After this, if you will believe me, old men who can to- 


| 


day share a pleasant banquet, men of the world who are | 


expected at a joyful party, young men who have the op- 


portunity of seeing her who makes your heart beat, chil- | 


dren who have time to break five or six playthings, and 
young girls who can embrace your mother, do not put off 
any of these pleasures to the next day. 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 
THE TANK OF CALCUTTA. 


BY J. R. ADDISON. 


Ir is not an unusual practice in Bengal to bring up the 
children of your servants under your own roof, and, train- 
ing them to servitude from their earliest age, make them, 
as soon as they are old enough, parts ef your establishment. 
Natives thus brought up are not only found to be in gene- 
ral the best servants, but also the most attached. The wife 
of Tom Saunders, a good-hearted fellow, who lived in 
Writers’ Buildings, had reared from extreme childhood the 
daughter of an old ayah (a nurse,) who had died in her ser- 
vice. The girl thus brought up was about fourteen years 
of age when I first visited the family; and certainly, if 
ever I saw a beautiful native, she was the person I should 
have pointed out as that being. Her manner was mild and 


modest, her form perfect. Her love for her mistress was a | 


something bordering on adoration; no wonder, then, that 
Mrs. Saunders prized her almost as her own child. 

Some of my readers may not be aware that the Writers’ 
Buildings of Caleutta stand in a part of the town called 
Tank Square, from the circumstance of the centre being 
occupied, like St. James's Square, in London, by a noble 


reservoir. As we have no pumps in the metropolis of Ben- | 


gal, and few wells, the water used formerly to be taken 
from the river and carried in goat-skins by the beestees (wa- 
ter-bearers) to the different houses of their masters. When, 
however, Calcutta began to increase in size this was found 
a terrible inconvenience, some parts of the city being near- 
ly a mile from the stream ; so, in course of time. they formed 
the present tank, about a quarter of a mile from the river, 
which supplies more than half the town with water. 


One day when I called on Saunders I was rather asto- | 
nished to hear that many natives, some few animals, to- | 


gether with several inanimate objects, had lately and un- 
accountably disappeared from the neighborhood, and that 
on the preceding day the body of a black man had heen 
discovered in the square dreadfully mangled, evidently de- 
stroved by some ferocious beast of prey. The marks of the 
wound did not correspond with those which could have 
been inflicted by a jackal’s tooth; nor was it possible, even 
in its most dreadful state of starvation, that such an animal 
would dare to attack a human being. A tiger could scarce- 
ly be in the city unknown. What animal, then, could thus 
have fallen upon and destroyed the unfortunate man? It 
was a question which every one asked, but no one could 
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to call on the following morning. 

In compliance with my pledge my palanquin jolted up 
to Writers’ Buildings the next day. The family were ina 
state of agony and terror beyond my power to describe. 
Jumma (the girl of whom I have already spoken) had dis- 
appeared. She had left the house at five in the morning to 
draw some water for her mistress; since that hour (it was 
| now three o'clock in the afternoon) she had not been seen 
or heard of. To suppose she had wilfully deserted from 
the service of her she loved so well, to fancy she had been 
persuaded to elope, was beyond belief. Her fate was wrap- 
ped in mystery. Like a true Englishman, | instantly sug- 
gested that she might have committed suicide; not that 
she had any cause to urge her to such an act; but, as this 
dreadful crime more often arises from sudden madness than 
any premeditated scheme, I could not help thinking that 
the poor girl might have destroyed herself during an at- 
| tack of temporary insanity. 

Saunders instantly sent punes (messengers) off in all di- 
rections; but each returned, after a short search, without 
hearing of the unfortunate Jumma. As a last resource, by 
my advice, it was settled that on the following evening the 
tank in the middle of the square should be dragged. I 
agreed to superintend the operation, and accordingly re- 
paired to the spot at the time appointed. 

At least a hundred men were in attendance with drag- 
nets, not of small meshes like ours, but strong and large 
ones, made of very thick cord. The signal was given, and 
the sweeping commenced. For a time nothing opposed 
their exertions. At length a jerk, a sudden plunge almost 
tore the nets from their hands. The natives stood aghast, 
as they were fully aware that there could be no large fish 


in this reservoir; but, by dint of scolding and the offer of 


an extra sum, I persuaded them to drop in still stronger 
tackle, and continue to drag the pond. It was soon evident 
that they had something extraordinary in their power, 
which, if allowed to remain longer in its proper element, 
might manage to get away. I therefore desired them in- 
stantly to haul the captive they had made on shore. This 
they did after some difficulty. No words can describe the 
alarm of the poor indians, or my astonishment on finding 
that they had entangled within their nets an alligator some 
fourteen feet long! 

How this animal could have got into the tank was, in- 
deed, a puzzle to every one. That it should have been 
generated in this pond was highly improbable; that it 


or seven years old,) undiscovered, was almost impossible. 
Yet the only other position was equally astounding, name- 
ly, that it had crawled through half the town, and travel- 
led unseen from the river to the reservoir. On these heads 
there was a general difference of opinion; which party was 
right heaven alone can tell. Suffice it to say that the mon- 
ster was soon despatched, and taken out of the nets. He 
was cut up before us all. With sickening horror I looked 


|, on; but when I saw a human arm dragged from its inside, 


when I beheld, and actually recognized the bang/es of poor 
Jumma still encircling it, 1 could bear no more. I had not 
even courage to communicate the fact to Saunders. I jump- 
ed into my palanquin, and darted off to the fort, sick, and 
disgusted in body and mind. 
LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

Formerly, a letter of introduction from a respectable 
source never failed to secure for the bearer not only hospi- 
table reception but all those little attentions which are re- 
quired in cases of extreme emergency; because, as the 
code of conventional forms was then understood, no man 
would confer such a favor without first understanding 
the responsibility he was assuming, and being possess- 
ed of sufficient reasons for supposing that the letter would 
be duly honored. Now, however, nous avons changé tout 
cela. Letters of introduction are every day tendered upon 
the shallowest possible pretences, frequently without the 
least insight into the character of the individual introduced, 
and, what is still oftener the case, with but little aequaint- 
ance with the person whose good offices are solicited in 


his behalf. 
There is another very serious evil attending many of the 
letters of introduction given under such circumstances, 
|, which, from its not being generally understood, is calcu- 
lated frequently to place an honorable man in a position ex- 
tremely painful and embarrassing. This consists of certain 
secret devices and signs which many merchants have 
adopted, and which are only known to themselves, where- 


| solve. Considerably mystified, I left the house, promising i] 


_ should have existed for so long a time (it was at least six | 


by the favorable impression likely to be produced by the | 


| tenor of a letter of introduction in favor of the bearer is | 


i 


either strengthened or neutralized. That this plan is not 
without its proportion of plausibility I am willing to allow. 
Gentlemen of influential character are sometimes called 
upon, either at the solicitation of a relative or a friend, to 
grant the favor of a letter of recommendation to men of 
very questionable morals: to palm such persons on a dis 
tant community, as every way entitled to confidence and 
respect, would be a highly improper act—almost amount- 
ing to a misdemeanor. In this case, secret devices, tending 
to provoke wariness and circumspection, are by no means 
inconsistent with propriety. But the worst of this system 
is, that men every way deserving of regard and esteem are 
frequently made to suffer. The tender of a letter of intro- 
duction is sometimes made at the suggestion of a generous 
impulse, or in the unguarded moment of hilarity. On the 
morrow reflection follows, and, the pulse of benevolence 
having ceased to beat quite so high as on she occasion when 
that spontaneous act of kindness was meditated, the gentle- 
man begins to repent of his indiscretion, and, finding no 
other safety-valve, he deliberately perpetrates an act of 
injustice, tending to render the bearer of the letter an ob- 
ject of suspicion, This may account for a great many in- 
stances of neglect, and even of pointed disregard, to which 
strangers have been subjected when they had every reason 
to expect good treatment and a friendly reception. 

The mode of delivering letters of introduction in this 
country—that is to say, when the bearer is desirous of 
having any attention paid to them—is also extremely dis- 
agreeable. In England, where the rites of hospitality are 
performed on a much grander scale than in any other part of 
the civilized globe, it is customary for the bearer of a letter 
of introduction to leave it at the house of the person to 
whom it is directed, with his name and address. This is 
as it should be: it leaves the matter at the option of the in- 
dividual who receives the letter; and in case of his having 
neither leisure nor inclination to honor it, the refusal is not 
attended with any great mortification, as you may never 
know him even by sight. If, on the contrary, after mature 
consideration, he thinks himself bound to treat you with 
civility and kindness, he hastens to return your call, asks 
you to his house, introduces you to his family, and you 
perceive at once, by the earnestness of his manner, that 
you are welcome. But the idea of forcing one’s self upon 
the acquaintance of a stranger, as the system of delivering 
letters of introduction in person requires, is revolting in 
the extreme, and places both parties in a very awkward 
position. In nine cases out of ten the chances are, that the 
gentleman who receives you, being otherwise occupied, 
freezingly insinuates two of his digits into your hand, tells 
you he will be glad to see you—which, being interpreted 
in plain prose, means that he wishes you at the bottom of 
the ocean—and politely waits till you have bowed yourself 
out of his counting-house.— Tasistro. 

LOVE OF GARDENS, 

No associations are stronger than those connected with a 
garden. It is the first pride of an emigrant settled on some 
distant shore to have a little garden as like as he can make 
it to the one he left at home. A pot of violets or mignion- 
ette is one of the highest luxuries to an Anglo-Indian. In the 
bold and picturesque scenery of Batavia the Dutch can, 
from feeling, no more dispense with their little moats 
round their houses than they could, from necessity, in the 
flat swamps of their native land. Sir John Hobhouse dis- 
covered an Englishman's residence on the shore of the 
Hellespont by the character of his shrubs and flowers. 
Louis XVIII, on his restoration to France, made in the 
park of Versailles the fac-simile of the garden at Hartwell ; 
and there was no more amiable trait in the life of that 
accomplished prince. Napoleon used to say that he should 
know his father’s garden in Corsica blindfold by the smell 
of the earth; and the hanging-gardens of Babylon are said 
to have been raised by the Median queen of Nebuchadnez- 
zar on the flat and naked plains of her adopted country, 
to remind her of the hills and woods of her childhood. 

Why should we speak of the plane-trees of Plato—Shak- 
speare’s mulberry-tree Byron’s elm? Why 
describe Cicero at his Tusculum—Evelyn at Wooton—Pitt 
at Ham Common—Walpole at Houghton—Greenville at 
Dropmore? Why dwell on Bacon's "little tufts of thyme,” 
or Fox's geraniums? There is a spirit ia the garden as well 
as in the wood, and “ the lilies of the field” supply food for 
" Talke 
of perfect happiness or pleasure,” says old Gerarde to the 
“courteous and well-willing reader,” from his “ house in 
Holborn, within the suburbs of London "—" and what place 
was so fit for that as the garden-place wherein Adam was 
set to be the herbalist? Whither did the poets hunt for 


; Pope's willow 


the imagination as well as materials for sermons. 
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their sincere delights but into the gardens of Alcinous, 


! 


of Adonis, and the orchards of the Hesperides? Where did | 


they dream that heaven should be but in the pleasant gar- 


den of Elysium? Whither doe all men walke for their hon- | 


est recreation but thither where the earth hath most bene- 
ficially painted her face with flourishing colors ? And what 
season of the yeare more longed for than the spring, whose 
gentle breath enticeth forth the kindly sweets, and makes 
them yield their fragrant smells ?” 

The scarlet geranium, one of the greatest treasures of our 
parterres, if taken up from the ground in autumn, after the 
wood is thoroughly ripened, and hung up in a dry room, 
without any soil attaching to it, will be found ready, the 
next spring, to start in a new life of vigor and beauty. 


CHARLESTON, 

This city is the oldest I have yet seen in America—I 
should think it must be the oldest in it. T cannot say that 
the first impression produced by the wharf at which we 
landed, or the streets we drove through in reaching our 
hotel, was particularly lively. Rickety, dark, dirty, tumble- 
down streets and warehouses, with every now and then a 
mansion of loftier pretensions, but equally neglected and 
ruinous in its appearanee, would probably not have been 
objects of special admiration to many people on this side 
the water; but I belong to that infirm, decrepit, bed-ridden 
old country, England, and must acknowledge, with a blush 


for the stupidity of the prejudice, that it is so very long , 


since [| have seen any thing old, that the lower streets of 
Charleston, in all their dinginess and decay, were a refresh- 
ment and a rest to my spirit. 

I have had a perfect red-brick-and-white-board fever ever 
since I came to this country; and onee more to see a house 
which looks as if it had stood long enough to get warmed 
through, is a balm to my senses, oppressed with newness. 
Boston had two or three fine old dwelling-houses, with an- 
tique gardens and old-fashioned court-yards; but they have 
come down to the dust before the improving spirit of the 
age. And as for Philadelphia, a-house owns, and which 
has actually been built fifty years, is, I believe, the most 
ancient private tenement in it; and no day passes that I do 
not hear it reviled for an old brick Methuselah, that should 
be made to cease cumbering the ground. One would think, 
to hear the people talk, that after ten years a house gets 
weak in the knees. Perhaps these houses do; but I have 
lodged under root-trees that have stood hundreds of years, 
and may stand hundreds more—marry, they have good 





foundations. 


In walking about Charleston [ was forcibly reminded of 

of South- 
; 7 > Sere ee 

ampton a little. The appearance of the city is highly pic- 


some of the older country towns in England 


turesque, a word which can apply to none other of the 
American towns; and although the place is eertainly per- 
yaded with an air of deeay, ‘tis a genteel infirmity, as 
might be that of a distressed elderly gentlewoman. It has 
none of the smug mereantile primness of the northern 
cities, but a look of state, as of guondam wealth and im- 
portance, a little gone down in the world, yet remembering 
still its former dignity. The northern towns, compared with 


it, are as the spruce citizen rattling by the faded splendors 
of an old family-coach in his new-fangled ehariot—they 


certainly have got on before it. Charleston has an air of 
eccentricity, too, and peculiarity, which formerly were not 
deemed unbecoming the well-born and well-bred centle- 
woman, Which her gentility itself sanctioned and warrant- 
ed—none of the vulgar dread of vulgar opinion, foreing 
those who are possessed by it to conform to a general 
standard of gentility, unable to conceive one peculiar to 
itself. ‘This “ whet’ll-Mrs.-Grundy-say ” devotion to con- 
formity in small things and great, which pervades the 
American body-social from the matter of church-going to 
the trimming of women’s petticoats,—this dread of singu- 
larity, which has eaten up all individuality amongst them, 
and makes their population like so many moral and men- 
tal lithographs, and their houses like so many thousand 
hideous brick-twins. 

I believe I am getting excited; but the fact is, that being 
politically the most free people on earth, the Americans 
are socially the least so; and it seems as though, ever 
sinee that little affair of establishing their independence 
among nations, which they managed so successfully, every 
American mother’s son of them has been doing his best to 
divest himself of his own private share of that great public 
blessing, liberty. 

But ta return to Charleston. It is in this respect a far 
more aristocratic (should I not say democratic ?) city than 
any | have yet seen in America, inasmuch as every house 
seems built to the owner's particular taste; and in one 
street you seem to be in an old English town, and in an- 


{ 


other in some continental city of France or Italy. This va- || we can, and merry while we may”—to gather the roses of 


riety is extremely pleasing to the eye; not less so is the 


| 


intermixture of trees with the building, almost every house | 


being adorned and gracefully screened by the beautiful 
foliage of evergreen shrubs. These, like ministering angels, 
cloak with nature’s kindly ornaments the ruins and decays 
of the mansions they surround; and the latter, time-mel- 


_ lowed, (I will not say stained, and a painter knows the dif- 
ference,) harmonize in their forms and coloring with the | 
' trees, in a manner most delightful to an eye that knows 


how to appreciate this species of beauty.—Mrs. Butler. 


LAUGHTER. 


BY MISS WALTER. 


What a provocation is it to become splenetic to be told 
"not to laugh!” 
feeling, to be asked, “ why do you laugh?” 
cruel damper upon the gayety of gentle purity and inno- 
cence to be met with the saturnine indifference which irri- 
tably utters—" how vulgar to laugh!” For our own part 
we are thoroughly laughter-loving ; we do love that honest 
laugh that betrays so clearly the soul's sunshine ; and indi- 
vidually, without any dread of dying of plethora, we are 
perfectly willing to “laugh and grow fat.” Is that man 
who never laughs better than his merry neighbor? Is he 
a kinder friend, a truer christian, a more devoted father? 
{s he a wiser man, a better philanthropist? Is he more 
charitable or humane? Is he more contented, frank or con- 
siderate? In short, is he a happier man? The answer to 
all these questions is brief and monosyllabic—it is oracu- 


And whata 


lar—" we trow not.” 
As to any effect upon longevity that laughter may pro- 
duce, we have but one opinion, and that is jocosely express- 
ed in two lines from the “ Peter Pindar” of Dr. Woleott— 
"Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
" And every grin so merry, draws one out.” 

If the authors of past time, who understood human na- 
ture, and drew most of their inspiration from its ever-flow- 
ing fuuniains, are any evidence in favor of the light heart 
and its bounding impulses, they come to our aid most time- 
ly. Memory serves us first, with the invocation of Milton 
in L’Allegro: 

** Come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heav’n yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing mirth.” 

Shakspeare has it, that “a moody and dull melancholy 
is kinsman to grim and comfortless despair.” Spenser wrote 
of “a lady fresh and fair” who made “sweet solace’ 
herself with her laughter, though, as he says in his “ Fairy 
Queen,” 

“ There was not with her any one else, 
* That to her might move cause of merriment.’ 


, 
'o 


and Joanna Baillie exclaims, 
" O spirits gay, and kindly heart! 
" Precious the blessings ye impart!” 

We might go on quoting the olden poets, even more 
successfully than this, if we could permit time to serve us 
instead of our recollection ; but time “ is precious,” and we 
have not forgotten that “enough is as good as a feast.” 
To go on, then, with our prosaic lucubrations—we have 
ever found a merry heart and a happy spirit the eoncomi- 
tants of energy of character, patience under afflictions, and 
decision of purpose. Vivacity of temper is by no means in- 


What a counter-check to buoyancy of 


compatible with acute sensibility or strong intellectual en- | 


dowments. It does not blunt the finer feelings of man’s 
better nature, or counterbalance his powers of thought and 
reflection, We agree most fully with Mrs. Hofland, in her 
"Captives in India,” where she says, “ before we suffer 
ourselves to be annoyed by the light-hearted sallies ofa 
rattling young fellow or a playful girl, we should consider 
that “He who in wisdom made us all,” may have given 
such buoyancy as an equivalent for the trials impending 
over them; and, at all events, the day of exhilaration is 
short as well as sweet. So long as gayety is innocent, and 
the flow of the spirits combined with the affections of the 
heart, let the sober-minded rather seek to share than to 
depress it. Itis something for the worn bosom to catch a 
reflected beam of sunshine, and to sympathise with the 
happy in their delights.” 

Who could ever look at the picture of " The Laughing 
Audience,” as drawn by the inimitable Hogarth, without 
catching the spirit of the design, and indulging in an invo- 
luntary cachination? Or who that can remember “ The 
Laughing Chorus” of the irresistible Herrmanns, does not 
feel, at this very moment, the contagious influence of their 
joyous mirth? It has been said that “ polite persons sel- 


dom venture beyond a smile.” Well, Jet them maintain | 


life whilst the world is full of them; and to bask in the 
sunshine and smiles of the heart as we sing with the poet: 
** Many thoughts are linked to laughter; 
Why should we bury them ? 
Sighs and tears may come hereafter; 
No need to hurry them. 
They who through a darkened glass 
View the minutes as they pass, 
Make the sun a gloomy mass— 
But the fault’s their own.” 


MRS. INCHBALD. 

Mrs. Inchbald was a woman of genius, and genius is a 
ray of the divine spirit which cannot be hidden. It can 
pierce even the dullness of Boaden, and exhibit to us, inthe 
midst of his scattered and disconnected details, a certain 
complete and beautiful harmony of life. It show us a lady 
who was in all things a woman, she who was by nature 
the best of preceptresses, full of goodness and cheerfulness, 
with a sensibility that gave character and novelty to every 
incident, colored her conversation and writings with the 
warm hues of love, and over all whose actions there was 
east an indefinable feminine charm, a graceful piquancy 
verging on coquetry, that retained its sprightliness and 
gayety through the darkness and heaviness of age. The 
mind and heart are painted in her face, which she has her- 
self character'zed in one of her written fragments, “a de- 
scription of me,” as “full of spirit and sweetness, excessive- 
ly interesting and, without indelicacy, voluptuous.” She 
was throughout a long life constantly loved and always 
loving; with a weight of intellect that kept in even poise 
her quickly kindled affections,—ever repelling the atten- 
tions of the profligate, and cherished by the wise,—retain- 
ing in widowhood at thirty-five, the girlishness and attach- 
ments of childhood—playful, provoking, 
couraging a written correspondence with her wicked, dis- 
carded lovers, and always recovering herself by a happy 
turn of coquetry : 


mischievous, en- 


Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create, 
As when she touched the brink of all we hate. 


Such is the picture presented to us in the life of Mrs. Inch- 
bald. We can have no more delightful literary study than 
in following so fascinating a being through her various ad- 
ventures. 

She was precisely of that character to create romance 
any where out of common-place. A dull fellow, who travels 
over the world along the surface, may eat his breakfast, 
dinner, and supper for his threescore years without further 
adventure; but a man of genius like Goldsmith, or a wo- 
man like Mrs. Inchbald, can scarcely cross their thresholds 
without an accident, a blunder, or an anecdote. People of 
deep feelings and original observation travel beneath the 
outer crust of society as it were, and see and feel strange 
things. People of little selfishness and much force of ima- 
gination, who think more of any thing else than them- 
selves, and preserving the balance of dignity in their own 
persons, are apt sometimes, like Don Quixote, to mistake 
windmills for giants, and falling machines for dragons. 


MEHEMET ALI. 

Mehemet Ali is now more than seventy years of age. 
He is tyrannical and despotical beyond all manner of doubt. 
But I believe that, with ail his tyranny, he has the best in- 
terests of the country at heart; and his government, despo- 
tic as it may be called, is not the worst government in the 


world for Egypt, after all. The pacha is exceedingly ener- 


getic, and perseveres in whatever he undertakes with most 
commendable activity. The country is improving and daily 
becoming more and more productive, and the Egyptians 
themselves are gradually being brought into a state of civi- 
lization. The pacha has established manufactories and 
schools in various parts of the country, at a vast expense; 
and it is said that there are at least twenty thousand Egyp- 
tian children regularly attending sehool. He unites with his 
powerful army and formidable naval strength much mili- 
tary skill and great diplomatic shrewdness. He is a man of 
genius and great energy of character, carrying out all his 
great plans of subjugation and improvement with the most 
indefatigable zeal and determined perseverance. Few are 
in his secret councils. To-day he is in Alexandria, to-mor- 
row he may be rapidly pushing up the Nile, or stretching 
over the sea to Candia. No one can anticipate his move- 
ments; and it is this astonishing rapidity of locomotion 
from one place to another, wherever his presence appears 
to be most dreaded by the vicious, and most needed by the 
well-disposed part of the community, that surprises the 
people. From the shores of the Nile to the deepest recesses 


their “frozen propriety.” We mean to be “happy when ‘ of the desert they fear and tremble at his presence. —Coo/ey. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Oxmvusp’s Tarumpn, or The Fall’of Abriman: a drama. New-York: 
Alexander V. Blake. 


An allegory, in the form of a dramatic poem in blank 
verse, is not likely to become very popular or generally 
read, but the present one contains much to reward a pe- 
rusal. Its subject is the improvement of mankind, and it 
aims to give a clearer idea of its nature, its true elements, 
and the condition to which it may elevate our race. The 
author hopes thus to excite bright hopes in those before in- 
different, and arouse in them a desire to forward the move- 
ment which he thinks is now in progress. His views may 
be wild and visionary, but they are benevolent, and the 
very hope of success often aids in bringing about its 
fulfilment. The machinery of the poem is founded on the 
ancient Persian theology of Zoroaster, which explained all 
the operations of the universe by two great principles, 
Ormusd and Ahriman, the Spirit of Good and the Spirit of 
Evil. The wise benevolence of Ormusd formed man ca- 
pable of virtue, and abundantly provided his fair habitation 
with the materials of happiness. But the malice of Abri- 
man destroyed this perfect harmony, and vice and misfor- 
tunes then arose. The Persian believes that at the end of 
the world the enlightened wisdom of goodness will render 
the power of Ormusd superior to the furious malice of his 
rival, who, with his followers, disarmed and subdued, 
will sink into his native darkness, and virtue will main- 
tain the eternal peace and harmony of the universe. 
Such is the outline which Gibbon gives of the faith of the 
Persian Magi, and this is the idea which is developed in 
this poem. The personified spirits of Truth, Liberty, 
Temperance, Love, &e. with a few mortals, fill up the 
list of characters. There is little action, and the dialogue 
is generally only alternate soliloquies, but among them are 
some highly poetical and eloquent passages, which will 
amply repay the labor of searching for them amid the 
pages of metrical prose. Much copiousness and facility are 
displayed, though marred by occasional harshnesses of style 
and haltings of metre. The writer seems to be an earnest 
enthusiast, whose benevolent wishes lead him to think his 
dreams realities. But we will let him speak for himself: 

Let but the soul, 
From prejudice and dark oppression freed, 
In its strong energies, with Liberty 
Walk forth, to Reason’s voice only submit— 
Let rosy Temp’rance its sweet influence lend, 
T’ expel each foul excess, disease and pain, 
And in pure vigor every power preserve-— 
Then let bright Knowledge, smiling to the mind, 
Ope its wide realms, its beauty and its wealth. 
And with the soul let Truth and Love e’er walk, 
Linked in sweet fellowship: then man again 
Were blest, as er-t, and earth were Paradise. 





Breakrast-Taece science, or The philosophy of common things; written 
expressly for the amusement and instruction of young people. By J. H. 
Wright. New-York: A. V. Blake. 

" First catch your child, and then teach him,” is as im- 
portant a precaution as the famous recipe of Mrs. Glass 
fur roasting a hare. The writer of this little volume has 
borne this in mind, and made his book amusing enough to 
eateh children, and instructive enough to improve them. 
The very peculiar titles of the chapters will arrest their at- 
tention, which will be retained by the interesting informa- 
tion communicated. We think young persons will profit 
much more by the study of the “" Why and wherefore ” of 
the operations of nature and art going on around them, 
than by the perusal of the sentimental and unreal tales 
usually written for them. 


Romantic Biocrarny of the Ave of Queen Elizabeth. Ry W. Cooke Tay- 
lor. Leaand Blanchard: Philadelphia. 

Never did such a galaxy of “ bright, particular stars” 
shine at once, as when around the throne of Elizabeth clus- 
tered her warriors, statesmen and poets. Their lives form 
an epitome of the glory, learning and wit of the nation, and, 
attractive as biography always is, it is here rendered doubly 
so by the chivalry of its subjects and the graphic skill of 
their historian, already known favorably as the author of 
"The Natural History of Society.” 

Bulwer’s “ Paul Clifford” has been issued by the Har- 
pers, as the fourth number of their new and cheap Libra- 
ty of Fiction. Many well-meaning critics have inveighed 
against its pernicious tendency, but we do not believe that 
a study of the career of Clifford ever sent even one roman- 
tic youth to the highway, and those who would have pre- 
ferred the hero's execution to his penitence must yet admit 
that "itis better to repair than to perish—better, too, to 
atone as the citizen than to repent as the hermit.” Wilkes 


never uttered a wiser or a wittier thing than that "the | 
- . : . : st 
very worst use to which you can put a man is to hang him.” |: 


} 
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— — a 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





" Promethea” has many beauties, and is conceived much in 
the vein of Christabel, but has some peculiarities, parti 
cularly towards the end, whicn unfit it for a paper read 
by ladies. We regret this on account of its many merits, 
and its wide deviation from the hackneyed track of com- 
mon-place rhyme.— We are sorry that the sympathizing 
and feeling lines of our freend Mrs. C. 8S. H. should te 
on a subject of such privaie and personal interest only, as 


to unfit them for publication —The glowing verses of 


R. will be better appreciated by the beauty to whom they 
are addressed, than by the public. The articles of W. T., 
Vindexr, W.S. V. G., A. H. R. and L. are respectfully 
declined. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1842. 

Albums.—Thanks to the progress of civilization, these 
beautiful but terrible instruments of torture to all who are 
known ever to have put pen to paper, are fast disappear- 
ing. In the next century they will be exhibited in mu- 
seums beside thumbscrews, racks, and similar implements 
of torment. But it is rather their abuse than their use which 
we would deprecate. Their first conception was a kind 
and pleasant idea. Some one, whose heart overflowed with 
love for his friends, invented this mode of fixing and refresh- 
ing his affectionate remembrances of them, by thus pre- 
serving words traced by their hands, and thoughts inspired 
by their hearts. In this shape it would be sacrilege to ridi- 
cule it, and, even in the rudest form and the most illiterate 
style, it retains the sanctity with which true feeling hal- 
lows every thing which it touches. We must, however, 
confess that uur gravity was much disturbed on lately 
reading in a young lady's album, which displayed on most 
of its pages a very original style of orthography, the sen- 
tence, “ May ang/es twine for you the wreath of immorta- 
lity.” 
acute and obtuse angles and tri-angles (sharps and flats) 
sitting up on end, and making a garland of the little flowers 
which the French call wnmortel/es. The pathos of the kind 
wish of the writer was quite destroyed by his unlucky 
transposition of his letters. But the abuse of albums, which 
we deprecate, consists in their perversion from that true 
and original object of records of the friends of the owners 
to instruments for gratifying their lionizing vanity. The 
names most distinguished in literature and statesmanship 
are eagerly sought, less often, we fear, from a reverence 
for genius, than from a desire to parade them as trophies 
of the owner's consequence. Members of congress suffer 
creatly from this mania. The messengers of the house and 
senate may be constantly seen bearing some gorgeous al- 
bum from member to member to obtain their autographs. 
This calls forth some amusing developments of character. 
One, apparently provoked at the interruption, will seize the 
old pen with which he has been taking notes, and dash 
down his name in a style which leaves it uncertain which 
end of the pen he used. Another smiles with gratified vani- 
ty upon the messenger, takes a new quill, and carefully 
making a delicately pointed pen, inscribes his name in most 
graceful and flourishing characters. A third heaves a sigh 
of resignation, and adds his name to the list, while a fourth 
refuses point-blank the favor requested. The persecution 
with which the album pursues literary men is well de- 
picted by Paul De Kock, from one of whose lively sketches 
of Parisian life and manners we translate the passage, 
doubtless drawn from his own experience, which suggested 
to us the subject: 

" The album is the night-mare of the man of Jetters, and 


Our fancy involuntary drew a picture of a row of 


of every artist of reputation. The album pursues him in- | 


cessantly, in the city, in the country, in the depth of his 
cabinet or his studio; people whom he has never seen, 
whose names even he does not know, do not hesitate to 
send him their album with a little note on perfumed paper, 
in which they put him above the greatest men, past, and 
even future; and all this to obtain from him some verses 
ora drawing. If he does not satisfy very quickly the im- 
patience of these beggars, they will write to him every 
day, begging him to please to think of their album, which 
they ask him to send to them, for they cannot even take 
the trouble of coming after it. To escape receiving any 
more letters he yields to their importunity ; h>= writes some- 
thing in the album, and then he sends it by a porter. They 
give him a thousand and a thousand thanks on receiving 
it, but they never pay the porter. I do not blame then an 


author of much wit, who tells me that he has adopted the | 


wise plan of regularly putting the same thing in all the al- 
bums that they send him.” 





Park Theatre.—The full and fashionable audiences which 
have nightly graced this establishment have afforded the 
most satisfactory proofs of the judiciousness of the late re- 
duction in prices, and of the public approbation of the ma- 
nagerial selection of performances. We have been glad to 
see the sterling old comedies once more reappearing on the 
True wit never grows old, and Goldsmith’s and 


stage. 


, Sheridan's style is as polished and keen at the present day 


| embellished 


as when first produced. The Park cx mapany has been very 
rich in the materials for genteel comedy. Placide can bring 
down peals of laughter with a single look; Burton's face 
is a whole tive act comedy in itself; Browne is easy and 
graceful; Barry's good sense and good taste always ensure 
him a hearty welcome; Mrs. Wheatley and Mrs. Vernon 
are two of the best actresses in the country ; and Miss Bu- 
loid and Miss Hildreth are daily developing new capabili- 
ties. These, with Abbott, Fisher, Bellamy, Williams, An- 
drews, &e. have constituted one of the best stock eompa- 
nies which we have had for some years, and their merits 
seem to have been appreciated by the public. The engage- 
ment of Mr. Vandenhoi! (of whom hereafter) will be 
followed by those of Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, and Mlle. 
Celeste. 


Signor De Beenis. 
man. We meet him early in the morning, darting in and 


The worthy signor is a remarkable 


out of the music stores, picking up subseribers for his 
contemplated operas, and looking after his new publica- 
tions. He has recently produced and dedicated to his lady 
friends the following songs, characterized by his usual ori- 


“got up: 


, 


ginality and sweetness, and very neatly 
“The cot near the wood,” dedicated to Miss Margaret 
Watson; "The pretty flower girl,” to Miss Elizabeth 
Coles; "I know a bird,” to Miss Mary Pride; “ Beneath 
the willow, love, we'll meet,” to Miss Jane Paterson; and 
"Oh when will he return to me,” to Mrs. Newbould. They 
may be had of Atwill, Hewitt, and Firth and Hall; aad 


' while amateurs of taste arefadding these melodies to their 


collections, a fair opportunity is afforded them to subseribe 
their names to the operatic project of one of the most inde- 


fatigable and enthusiastic devotees of St. Cecilia. 


Ballad We are gratified to learn that Mr. 
Dempster has made arrangements to give a series of these 
delightful eatertainments at the Society Library, commen- 
In addition to the 


sorrcees 


cing on Wedfiesday, the 28th instant. 
songs and ballads which have made him so popular, he will 
introduce two recent compositions, entitled, “lm with you 
once again,” and “ The death of Warren.” Mr. Dempster 
has just published a volume of his delightful effusions, 
entitled, “The Beauties of Vocal Melody,” which we 
doubt not will enhance his already enviable reputation as 
a musician and a composer. Mr. Dempster is one of the 
few who have, unaided by other talent, successfully sus- 
tained the entire performances of an evening; and the best 
compliment that can be paid him is, that his audiences al- 
ways weleome him with enthusiasm and part from him with 
regret. His style of singing is of that peculiar and touch- 
ing character which finds a response in every bosom, and 
while he continues to enrich the simple and pathetic bal- 
lads of Scotland and his own kindred compositions with 
the magic of his sweet voice and naive manner, so long 


will he remain a universal favorite. 


Hot Corn.—The eries of this American luxury, whieh for 


a month or 
a melody and peculiarity of intonation, which deserve per. 


two have met us at every corner, ofien possess 


manent They are heard in all tones, from 


the shrill treble of the child to the deep bass of the Ethio- 


preservation, 


pian, and in all possible variations of phraseology, from the 


to the more eloquent “ Ilere’s your 


All, howe 


simple " Hot Corn” 
hot sweet corn, with butter and salt, piping hot.” 
ever, display a peculiarity of style which seems to be cha- 
racteristic of the maize, and we would suggest their capa- 
bilities and attractions to the ingenious composer, who has 


made a popular song of the cries of the chunney-sweepers, 


{/hey.—The last number of the Albion is 
with a verv effective engraving of the west 
front of Westminster Abbey, drawa by J. H. Shepherd, 
and engraved by A. L. Dick. It gives to the untravelled 
reader a very accurate and impressive idea of that magni- 
ficent edifice, whose external aspect is worthy of the relics 


We sitminster 


which it enshrines. 

Mr. Willits. —Our old friend and associate has returned 
to this city, and taken up his residence at the Astor House 
for the winter. 
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“LA MATILDA.” 
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THE FLIRT AND PHILOSOPHER, OR GROWING WISER. 


Quorn once a young student, all simpers and smiles, 


To a beautiful flirt—"“ Will you have me? 'Nough said! || 


Ah! I know you will, sweet, by the light of those eyes— 
How happy you'll make me! name the day of our 
wed——” 
Then laughingly outspoke that coquettish girl— 
“Tut! if I can’t do better than have you at all, 
I'll see you to »” so with an elegant twirl 
She turned on her heel and was deaf to his call. 
Away flew the winged years and with them the charms, 
On that gay roguish girl that once centered all eyes, 
While the student, encircled by Wisdom’s bright arms, 
Let slip from his mind the once beautiful prize. 
A tap at his study, one bright summer day, 
Raised the dreamer’s dull eye from his oft-studied lore— 
’Twas she—still bedizened—once young and still gay, 
Who, when before her he knelt, had shown him the door. 
“Ah! dear Mr. Doe, are you all alone yet? 
Ah me! then you'd have me, I wouldn't have you, 
And my eyes, ever since, with tears have been wet; 
Now I've alter’d my mind, for oh, "twas so cru-—— 
“ Marm, and I’ve altered mine; you laughed at my suit, 
And since then, like you, have I delved all a/one ; 
Yet now I assure you—most happy to do’t— 
That in changing our minds we have BoTH WISER grown. 





” 


darkness. 


Tue piscovery.—It is not a little extraordinary how | 
many of our most important discoveries owe their exist- | 
ence to chance. Every body knows the anecdote about Sir 
Isaac Newton and the apple, Dr. Jenner and the milkmaid, 


know the anecdote of Sir Peter Puntop, who found the bot- 
tom of a coal-mine by chance. I proceed, therefore, to re- 
late it. Sir Peter had been quarrelling with one of his 
workmen the day previous to the catastrophe Iam now 
narrating relating to wages. There are two ways of 
descending into coal-pits. The usual way is to be wound 
down in a machine; but they to whom the exit and en- 
trance are matters of custom, content themselves in descend- 
ing by grasping a rope which communicates to a coun- 
teracting pully. The weight of the individual thus carries 
him downwards without dislocation. Sir Peter, on the day 
in question, adopted the latter expedient, as usual, in utter 
Judge of his horror when, on reaching the ex- 
| tremity of his journey, he found that his feet failed to 

touch the ground. He instantly thought that the workman 

with whom he had quarrelled had in revenge cut short the 


' rope. He screamed and bawled till he was hoarse, but all 
| the operatives had sojourned to their dinner. 
| strength failed him ; 
| dashed to atoms in the unfathomable abyss, and found that 
, he had been for a full half hour screaming about three 


At length his 
he let go his hold, expecting to be 


inches from the ground. Here was a chance discovery 
which nettled Sir Peter sorely ; insomuch that he felt half 
angry with himself for not having been precipitated some 
hundred feet, according to his reasonable expectations. 


AAA 


Wuoorinc covcH.—A tea-spoonful of castor-oil to a 
table-spoonful of molasses; a tea-spoonful of the mixture 
given whenever the cough is troublesome wil! afford relief 
at once, it is said, and in a few days effect a cure. The 
same remedy, it is also affirmed, relieves the croup, how- 
ever violent the attack. 


The token flowers she culled him 
Have lost their hues of spring; 

The lute that often lulled him 
Sleeps with a voiceless string. 


Alas! Love ever closes 

His sweetest song with sighs; 
Love ever bathes his roses 

With tears from maidens’ eyes. 


A morning song he sings us, 

Of blooming skies and bowers,— 

The evening gifts he brings us— 
Pale cheeks and withered flowers. 
A roxp wirr.—In the land of pumpkin pies and cider 
there lived one who had a strong attachment to the latter. 
One day on going to the cellar to fill the pitcher, he fell 
from the top to the bottom of the stairs. His amiable and 
attached spouse hearing the fall, in great alarm ran to the 
top of the stairs and cried out, “ My dear, you haven't broke 
our bran new pitcher, have you?” “No,” said he, in an 
agony of pain from the fall, “but I'll be shot if I don’t;” 
and, suiting the action to the word, dashed it against the 


wall. 


EXaMPLE BETTER THAN PRecEPT._—A father seeing his 
son doing mischief, cried out, “Sirrah, did you ever see me 
do so when I was a boy ?” 
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